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Abstract: 


This paper aims to provide a comprehensive understanding of the similarities and differences 
between metaphor and metonymy in the context of cognitive linguistics. By examining their 
respective cognitive and cognitive-linguistic mechanisms, this paper will shed light on the ways in 
which these two fundamental figures of speech contribute to the construction of meaning in 
language. Furthermore, we will explore the interaction between metaphor and metonymy, 
underscoring the complex and nuanced relationship between them. Finally, we will present 
empirical evidence in support of the claims made in this paper, illustrating the significance of these 
figures of speech in cognitive processing. 
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Introduction 

Metaphor and metonymy are two of the most widely studied figures of speech in cognitive 
linguistics. They are both essential to the process of constructing meaning in language, and have 
been the subject of extensive research for decades (Lakoff & Johnson, 1980; Jakobson, 1956). 
These two figures of speech share some commonalities, but also exhibit distinct differences, 
resulting in a complex and nuanced relationship between them. In this paper, we will explore these 
similarities and differences, placing a particular emphasis on their cognitive and cognitive- 
linguistic mechanisms. 


Metaphor 

A metaphor is a linguistic device that enables speakers to understand abstract or complex 
concepts by relating them to more concrete or familiar experiences (Lakoff & Johnson, 1980). It is 
a pervasive and fundamental aspect of language and thought, shaping the way we perceive and 
interpret the world around us (Lakoff & Johnson, 1980). 

Metaphors can be classified into two categories: conceptual metaphors and _ linguistic 
metaphors. Conceptual metaphors are cognitive structures that enable us to make sense of abstract 
concepts by mapping them onto more concrete domains (Lakoff & Johnson, 1980). For instance, 
the conceptual metaphor TIME IS MONEY allows us to understand the abstract concept of 'time' 
by relating it to the more concrete domain of 'money'. Linguistic metaphors, on the other hand, are 
the specific instances of metaphorical language that arise from these underlying conceptual 
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structures (Lakoff & Johnson, 1980). For example, expressions such as "spending time", "saving 
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time", and "investing time" are all linguistic metaphors derived from the TIME IS MONEY 
conceptual metaphor. 


Metonymy 

Metonymy is another pervasive figure of speech that involves the use of one term to refer to 
another, closely related concept (Jakobson, 1956). It is characterized by a contiguity-based 
relationship between the two concepts, where one concept stands for another because they are 
associated in some way (Jakobson, 1956). 

There are several types of metonymy, including synecdoche (where a part stands for the 
whole or vice versa), metonymy by cause and effect (where an effect represents its cause or vice 
versa), and metonymy by contiguity in space or time (where a spatial or temporal entity represents 
another due to their proximity) (Radden & Ko6vecses, 1999). For example, the expression "The 
White House issued a statement" is an instance of metonymy, where "The White House" stands for 
the President of the United States or the administration, due to the contiguity-based relationship 
between the building and the people who work there. 


Similarities 

Metaphor and metonymy share some similarities in terms of their cognitive and cognitive- 
linguistic mechanisms. Both devices involve a process of conceptual mapping, where a source 
domain is mapped onto a target domain in order to facilitate understanding (Lakoff & Johnson, 
1980; Radden & K6vecses, 1999; Kosimov, 2023). In the case of metaphor, this mapping is based 
on similarity or analogy; for example, the TIME IS MONEY metaphor involves mapping the 
domain of money onto the domain of time, based on their shared characteristics. In metonymy, the 
mapping is based on contiguity or association; for instance, in the "White House" example, the 
domain of the physical building is mapped onto the domain of the administration due to their close 
association. 

Another similarity between metaphor and metonymy is their role in structuring and 
organizing our mental representations (Lakoff & Johnson, 1980; Radden & Ké6vecses, 1999; 
Kosimoy, 2023). Both figures of speech enable us to make sense of complex or abstract concepts 
by relating them to more familiar or concrete domains, thus providing a coherent framework for 
understanding the world around us. 


Differences 

Despite these similarities, there are several key differences between metaphor and metonymy. 
One of the main differences lies in the nature of the relationship between their respective source 
and target domains. In metaphor, this relationship is based on similarity or analogy, whereas in 
metonymy, it is based on contiguity or association (Lakoff & Johnson, 1980; Jakobson, 1956). This 
distinction has important implications for the way these figures of speech function in language and 
thought. Metaphors often involve a more abstract or imaginative process of reasoning, as they 
require the identification of commonalities between seemingly unrelated domains (Lakoff & 
Johnson, 1980; Kosimov, 2023). Metonymy, on the other hand, is typically more grounded in 
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everyday experience, as it relies on the direct connections or associations between concepts 
(Jakobson, 1956). 

Another difference between metaphor and metonymy is the way they contribute to the 
construction of meaning in language. Metaphors are primarily concerned with providing a new 
perspective or insight into a given concept by highlighting its similarities with another, more 
familiar domain (Lakoff & Johnson, 1980, Kosimov, 2023). This process often involves a certain 
degree of abstraction or generalization, as the focus is on the commonalities between the source and 
target domains rather than their specific details. Metonymy, by contrast, is more concerned with 
facilitating efficient communication by relying on shared knowledge and contextual cues to convey 
meaning (Radden & Kévecses, 1999). This often results in a more concrete and context-dependent 
mode of expression, as the meaning of a metonymic term is derived from its immediate 
surroundings or associations. 


Interaction between Metaphor and Metonymy 

Although metaphor and metonymy are distinct figures of speech, they often interact in 
complex and nuanced ways (Barcelona, 2000). One such interaction involves the phenomenon of 
"metaphorical metonymy", where a metonymic expression becomes the source domain for a 
metaphorical mapping (Barcelona, 2000). For instance, in the expression "he's a shark in the 
courtroom", the term "shark" functions metonymically to represent a predatory and aggressive 
person, based on the contiguity between sharks and these qualities. This metonymic concept then 
serves as the source domain for a metaphorical mapping onto the target domain of lawyers, 
highlighting their shared predatory and aggressive traits. 

Another example of the interaction between metaphor and metonymy is the phenomenon of 
"double grounding", where a single expression involves both metaphorical and metonymic 
mappings (Croft, 1993). In the expression "the world is a stage", for instance, the metaphorical 
mapping of the world onto the stage is grounded in the metonymic relationship between individual 
life events and the broader social context in which they occur (Croft, 1993). This double grounding 
provides a rich and multifaceted understanding of the expression, illustrating the complex interplay 
between metaphor and metonymy in language and thought. 


Empirical Evidence 

Recent empirical research has provided evidence for the cognitive and cognitive-linguistic 
mechanisms underlying metaphor and metonymy, as well as their similarities and differences. For 
example, neuroimaging studies have shown that both metaphor and metonymy activate similar 
brain regions involved in semantic processing, such as the left inferior frontal gyrus and the left 
middle temporal gyrus (Bambini et al., 2011; Shibata et al., 2012). This suggests that both figures 
of speech engage similar cognitive processes and neural substrates in the construction of meaning. 

However, other studies have reported subtle differences in the patterns of brain activation 
associated with metaphor and metonymy, reflecting their distinct cognitive mechanisms (Cardillo et 
al., 2012; Lai et al., 2009). For instance, metaphor processing has been found to involve greater 
activation in areas associated with abstract or imaginative reasoning, such as the right inferior 


frontal gyrus and the right superior temporal gyrus (Cardillo et al., 2012). Metonymy processing, 
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on the other hand, has been linked to increased activation in regions involved in context-dependent 
semantic processing, such as the left posterior superior temporal gyrus (Lai et al., 2009). These 
findings provide support for the cognitive and cognitive-linguistic differences between metaphor 
and metonymy outlined in this paper. 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, this paper has provided a comprehensive overview of the similarities and 
differences between metaphor and metonymy from a cognitive linguistics perspective. By 
examining their respective cognitive and cognitive-linguistic mechanisms, as well as_ their 
interaction and empirical evidence, we have gained a deeper understanding of the complex and 
nuanced relationship between these two fundamental figures of speech. Future research should 
continue to explore this relationship, as well as the broader implications of metaphor and 
metonymy for language, thought, and cognition. 
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